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Wendell Phillips is M 


As 3 unionists went 


out with high button shoes,” 


Mayor Joseph L. Alioto told 300 peaceful 
demonstrators as Presidents Leon Olson of 
Typographical Union Local 21 and Jack Gold- 
berger of Teamsters Periodical Drivers Local 


JAILING of labor leaders “should have gone 


AFL-CIO and Building and Construction Tradzs Council of Alameda County—AFL-CIO 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


San Francisco 
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921 and Local 21 Representative Don Abrams 


Strike OKd against Plastic pipe action slowed 


food service firm 
at Albany track 


Strike sanction was granted 
this week against the food serv- 
ice concessionaire at Golden 
Gate Fields as the Joint Execu- 
tive Board of Culinary Workers 
& Bartenders sought to negotiate 
a new contract by the Albany 
track’s March 16 opening. 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council approved sanction 
to the Joint Board which report- 
ed it and Golden Gate Fields 
Sports Service were still apart on 
wages and fringe benefits, par- 
ticularly sick leave. 

Three hundred members of 
Cooks Local 228, Bartenders Lo- 
cal 52 and Waiters, Waitresses & 
Service Crafts Local 31 are in- 
volved. The Joint Board has tak- 
en a no contract, no work posi- 
tion if an agreement is not 
reached by opening of the 85-day 
race meet. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


A word on inflation 


Professor Abba P. Lerner, a 
University of California econo- 
mist, made some suggestions in 
a lecture the other night on how 
we may cure our recession- 
inflation, = 

My source. is a UC press re- 
lease, and it raised enough ques- 
tions that I got on the phone to 
the fellow who wrote the release 


MORE on page, 8 


A coalition spearheaded by 
Plumbers & Gas Fitters Local 
444 last week slowed and may 
have stopped the drive for ap- 
proval of plastic drainage pipe 
in Hayward residential construc- 
tion. 

After a three-hour hearing, the 
Hayward city council put off 
action and voted to hold a work 
session at which opponents and 
proponents could present their 
views, before the issue is dis- 
posed of at a later meeting. 


Nearly 100 opponents of plas- 
tic pipe attended last week's city 
council session. Speakers in op- 
position included Local 444 Busi- 
ness Manager and _ Financial 
Secretary George A. Hess, Busi- 
ness Representatives Seymour 
Bachman and Gerald Stacy and 
plumbing contractors. 

They gave the city council a 
petition signed by 325 Hayward 
residents opposing plastic vents, 
waste or drain pipes. 

Among supporters of use of 
plastic pipe is the Associated 
Home Builders of the Greater 
East Bay, which has appealed a 
unanimous ruling of the city’s 
code advisory committee against 
relaxing city building standards 
prohibiting use of the material. 

Hess told city councilmen that 
the union, with Alameda County 
Building Trades Council agree- 
ment, opposes plastic drainage 
pipe because the material cracks 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 6, 
correspondents columns pages 
4 and 5. 


were jailed for contempt of court in 
connection with the Local 21 strike against the 
scab-hiring San Rafael Independent-Journal. 
Crowd of sympathizers at Marin civic center 
is shown above. Story and another picture on 


and splits and is distorted under 
stress which cast iron and terra 
cotta pipe withstand. 

That means extra costs 
homeowners, he warned. 

An Associated Home Builders 
representative produced a 50- 
year guarantee for plastic, in 
response to the Cast Iron Soil 
Pipe Institute’s 50-year guar- 
antee. 

But Councilman John Pappas 
noted that the fine print in the 
plastic guarantee limited a pur- 
chaser to a $50 reimbursement. 


MORE on page 8 
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February 26; 


aid to East Bay unions cited 


Wendell Phillips, a 32-year 


veteran of labor’s battles, was 


named this week to be Alameda County Labor’s Man of the year, to 
be honored at a COPE fund-raising dinner Friday, February 26 
Phillips, secretary-business agent of San Francisco Bakery 
Wagon Drivers Local 484 since January, 1939, was the unanimous 
choice of the Man of the Year Committee because of his years-long 


service to East Bay unions. 

His latest accomplishment was 
expert help in recent negotia- 
tions which won a new super- 
market industry contract for 17,- 
000 members of seven Bay Area 


Retail Clerks local unions, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard K. Groulx told the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council this week. 

Over the years, Groulx re- 


called, Phillips has also helped 
new unions get off the ground 
in the East Bay and throughout 
the Bay Area with his negotiat- 
ing expertise. 

His choice is another example 
of Alameda County AFL-CIO 
unity in politics and economic 
matters with Teamsters and the 
whole labor movement, Groulx 
noted, 

The Man of the Year Commit- 
tee of Building Trades Council 
and Central Labor Council rep- 
resentatives was broadened this 
year with inclusion of Teamster 
and United Auto Worker spokes- 
men. 

Phillips was nominated for the 
honor by Secretary-Treasurer B. 
W. Mitchell of Bakery Wagon 
Drivers Local 432 here. His nom- 
ination was among a dozen con- 
sidered by the committee, its 
chairman, AFL-CIO Regional 
Representative Gene DeChristo- 
faro said. 

“Anytime we need help, we get 
it from Phillips,” Groulx said. 

Phillips, a delegate to Team- 
sters Joint Council 7, holds at 
least seven other western, North- 
ern California and _ national 
Teamster positions, including 


. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


chairmanship of the union’s 
National Bakery Conference, 
Mitchell disclosed. 

The $25 a plate Man of the 
Year Dinner is set for the Holi- 
day House, 29827 Mission Boule- 
vard, Hayward, February 26, with 
no-host cocktails at 6 p.m. and 
dinner at 8. All proceeds go to 
Alameda County COPE. 

First Man of the Year was See- 
retary-Treasurer Lamar Childers 
of the Building Trades Council 
who was honored in Oakland last 
February. 

Unions were urged to make 
reservations for the February 26 
event for officers, board mem- 
bers and others through the CLC 
or BTC and to advertise in the 
dinner program. 


Labor alerted as police escort scabs here 


East Bay labor this week was 
alerted to a new scabbing threat 
to unions, with Oakland police 
escorting picket line crossers. 

Targets are 87 members of 
Teamsters Local 70 and ILWU 
Warehouse Local 6 on _ strike 
against the Los Angeles-based 
management of United Foam, 
Inc., a mattress and furniture 
packing manufacturing plant at 
4950 San Leandro Street, Oak- 
land. 

In long-delayed negotiations 
management insisted on the open 
shop and offered no raise in pay 
rates as low as $2 per hour, not- 
ing it paid less in its non-union 
Los Angeles operations. 

The issues are reminiscent of 
those which caused the Oakland 
General Strike in 1946 after po- 
lice convoyed Strikebreaking 
drivers into struck department 
stores, Executive Secretary Rich- 
ard K. Groulx warned the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council Monday night. 


If the issues are not resolved, 
he said, in a report approved by 
the council, unions will be asked 
to furnish picket line help and 
he urged affiliates to respond. 

“Our position is that if we do 
not take on the first employer 
who hires scabs here, while cops 
run them through, we will have 
to fight later in a wider area,” 
he told the council. 

Workers struck January 26. Six 
working foremen crossed picket 
lines while police escorted non- 
union truckdrivers through. On 
Monday, six to nine more strike- 
breakers were hired and workers 
were informed by management 
to return by mid-week or be re- 
placed, Groulx told the Labor 
Council. 

In a conference with Oakland 
Mayor John Reading and Chief 
of Police Charles R. Gain last 
week representatives of the 
striking workers, Fred Stefan of 
Furniture Workers Local 262 and 
Groulx warned of their concern 


that the case could “erupt into 
major consequences.” 

The combined labor movement 
is seriously concerned with the 
scabbing, open shop threat, un- 
ionists declared. 

The two unions won a National 
Labor Relations Board election 
last fall and were certified No- 
vember 11 as bargaining agents, 
with 80 plant workers represent- 
ed by Local 6 and seven drivers 
by Local 70. 


MORE on page 8 


CLC meeting cancelled 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council has cancelled its 
meeting of next Monday, Febru- 
ary 15, because it falls on the 
new date of the Washington’s 
Birthday holiday. The council 
gave its executive committee 


full power to act until the next 
council meeting Monday, Febru- 
ary 22. 
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How to Buy 


The pitfalls of ‘distributorships’ 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 


Will Koscot Interplanetary 
send you into financial orbit? 
Can you find happiness as a 
“General” for Holiday Magic? 
Might you and your friends 
make a living selling Bestline 
Soaps to each other? 

These are on'’ a few of the 
hundreds of multi-level or pyra- 
mid-type distributorships that 
we have told you about before. 


THEY HAVE involved more 
people with unfortunate results 
than any other promotion re- 
cently, reports T. E. Lyman, vice- 
president of the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Better Business Bureau. 

Multi - distributorships have 
working people and housewives 
seeking additional income, es- 
pecially people who have suf- 
fered work cutbacks. 

But it is revealing to see how 
some supposedly experienced 
people have been attracted to 
these plans, such as_ business- 
men, doctors, and even lawyers, 
a state attorney general, a mar- 
keting professor and a newspa- 
per editor. 

Typically,” families are  per- 
suaded by the promoters to buy 
a “distributorship.” The invest- 
tors are assured that they can 
earn a five-figure income — at 
least. Often the investor must 
buy a quantity of the product. 

Unfortunately, in many cases 
once the would-be investor has 
bought a distributorship he can 


recoup only by recruiting others 
and collecting commissions on 
their investments. 


NOW SOME of these plans are 
running into legal or financial 
problems. Continental Market- 
ing Associates, on which we pre- 
viously reported, has been selling 
“distributorships” for “discount 
stores” which the promoters said 
they will open later. 

The investors got “purchase 
authority” cards which’ they 
then were supposed to give to 
potential purchasers, and get 
commissions on their purchases. 
The purchasers, if they did pur- 
chase, then got cards to get 
other people to purchase, and so 
on. 

The only two stores that Con- 
tinental ever did open, to our 
best knowledge, was one in Bir- 
mingham and a small one in 
Mussel Shoals, Alabama. Even 
these stores reportedly have 
been pushed into bankruptcy by 
creditors. 

Continental also acquired a 
site in Dothan, Alabama, for a 
store. Its president said in an 
affidavit that it would open “in 
June, 1969.” But by late 1970, 
Robert Renwick, manager of the 
Birmingham BBB, told me no 
building even had been erected. 

Similarly, a Georgia grand jury 
complained that Continental 
had sold founderships in Albany, 
Georgia, for 14 months and had 
not begun construction on a 
store there. 


In fact, by August, 1970, the 
company’s activities in Georgia 
had virtually ceased, James W. 
Stephens, manager of the At- 
lanta BBB, reported. 


CMA ALSO has run into trou- 
ble in other states. The Missouri 
Attorney General ruled that the 
sales talk given him by a Con- 
tinental representative violated 
Missouri law, and issued a tem- 
porary order restraining the 
company from doing business 
there. 

In Arkansas, too, CMA inter- 
rupted its sales program when 
state officials told the company 
they believed it had violated 
state securities laws. 

Another nationwide promotion 
has been for Koscot “Kosmet- 
ics,” including mink oil, de- 
scribed as “the most precious of 
kreams.” It is certainly one of 
the most expensive kreams. 

But it has no more kosmetic 
effectiveness than any of the 
other commonly-used facial oils. 
(Minks, themselves, have very 
hairy faces.) 

One woman-.who attended a 
“Koskot recruiting meeting at 
my request reported: “It was like 
‘a revival meeting. The recruit- 
ers were mostly young fellows in 
their early 20’s. They had a 
rapid-fire sales talk accompan- 
ied by a lot of activity such as 
pulling their ties off, flipping off 
their jackets, tossing chalk into 
the air. 

“They talked fast, writing on 


Muskie uninvited as Nixon signs his smog bill 


President Nixon pledged vig- 
orous enforcement as he signed 
a bi)l to require nearly poilution- 
free automobile engines but the 
measure’s chief author wasn’t 
invited to the signing ceremony. 

The author is Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie of Maine who is a 
prominent prospect to be Nixon’s 


Maso, retired chief 
of Lathers, dead 


Sal Maso, who retired as pres- 
ident of the Lathers last year, 
suffered a stroke and died a few 
hours later at 70 in Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

Maso joined the union in Al- 
bany, New York, in 1927, moved 
to Paterson and became active 
in Lathers Local 143. He was 
elected a vice president of the 
international union in 1937, and 
president in 1964 on the death of 
Lioyd A. Mashburn. 


Democratic opponent next year 
and who has shown a lead over 
the President in a recent voter 
poll. 

The bill’s stringent provision 
setting deadlines for 90 per cent 
reductions of hydrocarbons, car- 
bon monoxide and nitrous oxide 
in auto exhaust was strongly op- 
posed by auto makers and the 
Nixon administration. 

Nixon said the bill was the 
most important yet in anti-smog 
efforts and declared that it re- 
sulted from “the President pro- 
posing” and “cooperative” efforts 
of legislators of both parties. 

Muskie took a different slant. 
He said that “although opposed 
in part by the administration” 
the law “was a non-partisan 
Congressional! effort and in final 
form was unanimously endorsed 
by both parties. 

“If the administration follows 


up... with a meaningful allo- 
cation of personnel and re- 
sources, the Congressional ob- 


jective can be achieved,” said 
Muskie. 

The law gives auto manufac- 
turers until January 1, 1975 to 
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reduce hydrocarbon and carbon 
monoxide emissions and another 
year to cut back nitrous oxides 
in exhaust. 

A one-year extension of the 
deadlines is allowed, however, if 
“good faith” efforts fail to meet 
them. 


Nixon said the bill was “only 
a beginning” and he planned 
“significant new recommenda- 
tions” to Congress on environ- 
mental] protection. 


A White House press secretary 
explained failure to invite Mus- 
kie by saying that “we were 
physically unable to take care of 
all” the bill’s 40 Congressional 
sponsors. 


Don’t store food 
in earthenware 


Food containing § substantial 
amounts of acid, such as fruit 
juice, should not be stored in 
glazed crockery because of a risk 
of lead poisoning, the State 
Department of Public Health 
warned. 

The department said legisla- 
tion is needed to protect con- 
sumers against products which 
can be hazardous. It urged that 
earthenware be used for decora- 
tion, not for food storage. 

Food acid can dissolve im- 
properly fired earthenware and 
release poisonous lead, the de- 
partment noted. 

Lead-safe earthenware can be 
produced but unsafe products 
are also on the market and lead 
poisoning danger has grown 
with sales of handcrafted and 
amateur produced pottery, it 
added. 


A survey of 250 handcrafted 
and commercial earthenware 
products in Canada showed more 
than half were unsafe and 25 
released enough lead for acute 
Poisoning. 

Only an expert can determine 
if such products are safe, and 
that would cost more than the 
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the blackboard and erasing rap- 
idly. They drew pyramids of va- 
rious ranks of sellers and dis- 
tributorships, and had you mak- 
ing $100,000 in six months. The 
whole performance was an in- 
sult to my intelligence.” 


SHE TOLD the recruiter about 
the warning articles in her union 


newspaper. He “explained” that 
the reason for the articles was 
that they union was losing too 
many members to Koskot be- 
cause they were making more 
money on the cosmetics than on 
their jobs. 


In actuality, of 1,600 Koscot 
distributors in New York State, 
only 79 earned more than $5,000 
in 1970, Frances Cerra, News- 
day’s enterprising consumer re- 
porter, revealed. In that state 
Koskot agreed te a court order 
directing the company, among 
other restrictions on its pro- 
gram, to offer distributors their 
money back. 


In North Carolina the Attor- 
ney General limited the num- 
ber of directorships Koskot could 
sell to 1,300. According to The 
Charlotte Observer, state ac- 
countants had figured out that 
if Koskot did get the maximum 
1,300 distributors, and even if 
it cornered the market so other 
cosmetic companies did not sell 
to a single family there, the av- 
erage director could expect earn- 
ings of only $1,400 a year. 


Other states which have acted 


to restrict Koskot include Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Mexico and Louisiana. 

The “Bestline Marketing Sys- 
tem” is another multi-distribu- 
tor plan selling cleaning prod- 
ucts. In Wisconsin alone, the 
Wisconsin Attorney General 
Says, in two years over 2,000 peo- 
ple invested almost $3,000,000 in 
distributorships and mandatory 
inventory purchases. 

State officials pointed out 
that if the recruiting plan 
worked as the company claimed, 
with the original investor re- 
cruiting 48 distributors in two 
months and they did the same, 
in 10 months there would be 
3,000,000 distributors stemming 
from that original investor. At 
a result of the state’s legal ac- 
tion, Bestline did change its 
marketing plan. 


THE MIAMI Better Business 
Bureau reports that in Dade 
County alone an estimated 100 
investors had bought “distribu- 
torships” in 1967. By the time 
Holiday Magic returned in 1970, 
only three or four were still in 
business. 

In a case still pending, the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
charged Holiday Magic with us- 
ing an unfair and deceptive lot- 
tery-type merchandising pro- 
gram, and recruiting distributors 
through misrepresentation. 


(Copyright 1971) 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Consumerism has hit the su- 
permarkets, and the _ biggest 
swing has been to unit pricing, 
a method enabling shoppers to 
make instant, accurate price 
comparisons. 

Some food chains have started 
putting freshness dates on meat, 
bread, cottage cheese and other 
perishables. Others have posted 
lists of laundry detergents with 
their phosphate levels, or have 
run educational ads about nu- 
trition, but the big swing is to 
unit pricing. 


THE PRACTICE has spread to 
about 35 supermarket chains, ac- 
cording to the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains. 

Unit pricing is labeling a pack- 
age by the price per ounce, 
pound, pint, quart, gallon or 
other appropriate units. It means 
that a shopper faced with a 5- 
ounce jar of a product for 78 
cents and a 6-ounce size for $1.09 
could tell instantly that the 
larger size is not the bargain 
she might expect. 

The price per pound (unit 
price) of the 5-ounce jar’s con- 
tents is $2.49, the price of the 
other is $2.90. That’s not too dif- 
ficult, but what would the cen- 
sumer do with a box of deter- 
gent labeled “1 Ib. 7 oz. net 
weight” and stamped “three for 
89 cents?” 

Without unit prices, says Con- 
sumers Union, too many different 


BIC agreements 


New Alameda County Building 
Trades Council agreements re- 
ported at last week’s council 
meeting have been signed by B. 
& W. Builders, Jack Dymond 
Company, Plastic Paneling, W. L. 
Medeiros, Henry R. Ruminson 
and John Zacarias. 


Textile unionist dead 


Samuel Frost, a vice president 
of the Textile Workers Union of 
America since 1968, died in New 
York after a long illness. He was 
55. 


package sizes call for too many 
arithmetic problems to allow a 
shopper to make consistently ac- 
curate price comparisons. 

Consumer’s Union advocates 
unit pricing in every self-service 
store and a federal law setting 
rules for nationwide standards 
for whether a package should be 
priced by the pound or by the 
ounce, by the quart, or pint, or 
gallon, or by a 10-count, 50- 
count, or 100-count. 

In Massachusetts, the nation’s 
first unit-pricing law went into 
effect January 1, exempting in- 
dividually owned single stores. 


BUT CU thinks the consumer 
would benefit by development of 
inexpensive methods for putting 
beth the price per package and 
the unit price on every self-ser- 
vice item. 

Unit pricing could also serve 
to stiffen buyer resistance to 
price increases by giving them 
an immediate awareness that a 
manufacturer is “packaging to 
price.” 

As an example of “packaging 
to price,” the 16-ounce can 
could become a 14-ounce can 
and the “price” would remain 
the same. But shoppers who 
knew the old unit price would 
immediately recognize that the 
cost had gone up. 
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Reagan cuts protested 


Governor Reagan last week 
proposed his 1971-72 budget with 
expected cutbacks in welfare 
Support and MediCal services 
and no pay raises for state em- 
ployes or university and state 
college faculties. 


The reaction included: 


1. Legislative Auditor A. Alan 
Post charged that the governor's 
$6,700,000,000 proposal could be 
called “The Property Tax In- 
crease Act of 1971,” shifting huge 
burdens on to local taxpayers. 


Alameda County supervisors 
already had charged that Rea- 
gan’s previous administrative 
cuts in MediCal and welfare 
would put the county in an “im- 
Possible” position. 

2. Democratic Assembly Speak- 
er Bob Moretti and Assembly 
Ways & Means Committee Chair- 
man Willie Brown announced 
Ways & Means would hold hear- 
ings in San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les and San Diego to find the 
budget’s effect on local tax rates. 


3. Democrats said the governor 
was trying to put the onus for 
tax increases on them, and Sen- 
ate President Pro Tem James 
Mills said he didn’t think it was 


“calculated to pass in its present 
form” but was a “political bud- 
get..” 

While Reagan would generally 
deny state employes and college 
faculties pay increases, he pro- 
posed some raises, including a 7 
per cent, $79,044 increase for his 
86-member governor's office. 

He proposed that local sehool 
aid remain at its present level 
and that university students 
come up with 35 per cent more in 
fees to meet the financial slack. 


Petris bill would require 
safety flares in autos 


A bill by Alameda County 
Senator Nicholas C. Petris would 
require that four approved 
safety flares be carried in each 
vehicle registered in California 
after next December 1. 


Flares are a protection against 
accidents to stalled cars, partic- 
ularly at night, Petris declared. 
He said he hoped passage of his 
bill would pave the way for more 
highway safety legislation. 


Nixon renews bid for compulsory arbitration 


President Nixon again has 
asked for permanent legislation, 
hamstringing workers in five 
transportation industries by 
compulsory government arbitra- 
tion. 

The measure also would allow 
for partial operation of an ‘a- 
dustry despite a strike, ?{ the 
government so decides. Partial 
operation could also be ordered 
in a lockout. 

The industries to be covered 
would be_ railroads, airlines, 
maritime, waterfront and truck- 
ing. Railroad and airline work- 
ers already are covered by the 
strike-delaying National Railway 
Act, 

An identical bill submitted 
last year met with what Labor 
Secretary James D. Hodgson 
wryly termed “enthusiastic in- 
dif:erence” by Congress. 

The Administration bill would 
give the President a choice of 
three options to invoke in a 
“national emergency dispute” in 
the three industries. 

One of the options would be a 
“final offer selection” which 
AFL - CIO. President George 


Seniors, group 


Two important nationwide or- 
ganizations—the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens and the 
Group Health Associations of 
America—have joined labor in 
support of the Health Security 
Act introduced in both houses 
of Congress to provide national 
health insurance. 

Senior Citizens President Nel- 
son Cruikshank said the meas- 
ure, which will absorb Medicare 
and Medicaid and provide health 
care for all, “would provide the 
elderly far better health care 
than is likely under a patchwork 
improvement of Medicare.” 

The seniors also urged a 15 
per cent boost now and 20 per 
cent increase next year in So- 
cial Security benefits, with im- 
mediate doubling to $128 a 
month the present minimum $64 
Social Security payment. 

Group Health Associations Ex- 
ecutive Director Jeffery Cohelan, 
former Alameda County Con- 
gressman, said the health in- 


Reagan loses again on convict labor 


Governor Reagan’s illegal al- 
location of cheap prison labor 
to big farm corporations in 1967 
has come home to roost in a 
unanimous appeals court ruling. 

The State Court of Appeals 
unanimously upheld the perm- 
anent injunction gained by the 
California Labor Federation to 
bar furnishing of prisoners to 
work for private employers. 

“Little imagination is required 
to visualize the effect of convicts 
. . +. competing in the state’s 


labor market,” the appellate 
court declared. 
The Reagan administration 


brought the case to the court on 
appeal, claiming that the con- 
vict labor program was “rehab- 
ilitation” for the prisoners. 

“, ,. its sole purpose was to 
furnish convict labor to private 
growers,” the court said. “Re- 
habilitative and counseling ser- 
vices ,.. may not reasonably be 
said to have been involved.” 

Reagan turned over prisoners 
to harvest grapes and figs for 
growers, some of whom were not 
even offering the minimum “cri- 
terion” wage necessary to quali- 
fy for the then-existing supply 
of imported bracero labor. 

The Federation suit charged 
that Reagan had violated the 
California Constitution. The ap- 


pellate court agreed, noting Ar- 
ticle XX, Section 1 of the State 
Constitution, which declares: 

“The labor of convicts shall 
not be let out by contract to any 
person, co-partnership, company 
or corporation, and the Legisla- 
ture shall, by law, provide for 
the working of convicts for the 
benefit of the state.” 

The court cited debate on the 
prison labor contract ban at the 
state Constitutional convention 
of 1878-1879. A typical quote by 
one of the delegates was: “It is 
a burden upon free labor for the 


state to contract the labor of 
these prisoners.” 

On the Reagan appeal claim 
that there was no proof that the 
program harmed either the Fed- 
eration or its then Secretary 
Thomas L. Pitts, the court re- 
called that the state had recog- 
nized the Federation’s interest 
by asking Pitts to cooperate in 
the convict labor program. 

And, the court noted, the Fed- 
eration “represents substantially 
all of the labor unions of this 
state.” 


Court cuts back a ‘right to work’ law 


The United States Supreme 
Court chipped a hole in Georgia's 
anti-union shop “right to work” 
law by ruling out its provision 
which allowed employes to re- 
voke their dues checkoff author- 
izations. 


In a case involving the Nation- 
al Maritime Union and a division 
of W. R. Grace & Company, the 
court agreed that the state pro- 
vision was in conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act, 
which took precedence 


National Labor Relations Board 
attorneys told the court: 


“The Georgia statute here im- 
Ppermissibly interferes with the 
process of collective bargaining 
fostered by the National Labor 
Relations Act by effectively in- 
ecorporating into every checkoff 
arrangement the requirement 
that the checkoff arrangement 
be revocable at will, thereby pre- 
cluding a binding agreement, 
voluntarily entered into, for the 
longer period permitted by fed- 
eral law.” 


Make sure your printing has 
the Union Label. 


OREGON 10 ACRES | 


Meany last year criticized as “a 
novel form of compulsory arbi- 
tration ... incompatible ... 
with principles of democracy.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil is expected to discuss the is- 
sue at its mid-February meeting 
and Hodgson said he hopes to 
open a “dialogue” with both 
labor and management groups 
on the Administration proposal. 

The bill would virtually repeal 
the Railway Labor Act and add a 
new section to the Taft-Hartiey 
Act applying only to the five 
transportation-linked industries. 

The .80-day no-strike injunc- 
tion period of Taft-Hartley, 
which already applies to long- 
shore, maritime and_ trucking 
disputes, could also be invoked 
for railroads and airlines. 

If a dispute in one of the five 
industries remained unsettled 
after the injunction period, the 
President would have the power 
to choose one of these courses: 

@ Extend the no-strike for up 
to 30 additional days. 

@ Empanel a special board to 
determine if partial operation of 
an industry were feasible, and if 


so allow a strike or lockout to 
continue for up to six months 
while maintaining essential 
services. 

@ Refer the “final offer” of 
each party to a neutral board 
which would choose the “most 
reasonable” of the proposals as 
the f'nal and binding settlement. 

Unlike normal arbitration, no 
compromise or change would be 


possib'e. The Administration’s 
theory is that the differences 
between the parties would be 


substantially narrowed if it were 
necessary to come up with a 
final position aimed at winning 
the board’s acceptance, 

The legislation would also es- 
tablish a special commission to 
conduct a two-year study of la- 
bor relations in other industries 

Hodgson said the administra- 
tion had no expectation of pass- 
age of its bill in time to affect 
the current national railroad 
dispute. But he said the recur- 
ring need for special legistation 
to deal with rail disputes has 
added “a sense of urgency” to 
the push for permanent legisla- 
tion. 


care unit back health bill 


Health aid meet 
shifted to S.F. 


The California Labor Feder- 
ation’s two-day national 
health insurance conference 
March 11 and 12 has been 
shifted from Fresno to the, Del 
Webb TowneHouse in San 
Francisco. 


A dinner address by Massa- 
chusetts Senator Edward M. 
(Ted) Kennedy is scheduled 
for Thursday evening, March 
11. 


surance measure will marshal 
“the resources in manpower, fa- 
cilities and expertise necessary 
to deliver high quality health 
care with efficiency and econ- 
omy to the American people.” 

The measure’s House author is 
Democratic California Congress- 
man James C, Corman and co- 
authors include Martha W. Grif- 
fiths, Michigan Democrat, and 
Republicans Ogden R. Reid of 
New York and Charles A. Mosh- 
er of Ohio. 

The Senate version was intro- 
duced earlier by Massachusetts 
Democrat Edward M. (Ted) Ken- 
nedy and Republicans John 


Sherman Cooper of Kentucky 
and William B. Saxbee of Ohio. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany and United Auto Workers 
President Leonard Woodcock are 
among labor representatives 
supporting the bill. 

The Group Health Association 
praised sections of the bill call- 
ing for development and expan- 
sion of comprehensive health 
service organizations and pre- 
paid group practice plans. 

Cohelan called the bill “an im- 
pressive blueprint for all ele- 
ments of our society that are 
committed to the goal of an ef- 
fective health services system.” 

Cruikshank noted that the 
Senior Citizens helped win pass- 
age of Medicare and considers 
the program a great social ad- 
vance. 

He pointed out, however, that 
Medicare pays only about 45 per 
cent of health costs leaving a 
severe financial burden on sen- 
ior citizens. 

He said the new program 
would also “provide incentives 
and controls to assure an effic- 
ient, innovative system for de- 
livery of health services.” 

It would replace the outmoded 
fee-for-service system that 
“benefits only the rapidly de- 
clining number of Americans 
who can afford its skyrocketing 
costs,” he said. 


Carpenters Credit Union 
the Greater Bay Area 


PAUL HUDGINS, Manager 


SAVE WHEN IT’S EASIEST 
SO YOU CAN BORROW 
WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST 


Phone, write, or drop in... 


533-3889 


3361 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland, Calif. 94602 


complete contact lens service 


Children’s Vision PHILIP SCHLETTER, O.D. 


EYES 3031 Telegraph Avenue Suite 230 
Berkeley / By Appointment Only 
EXAMINED Near Alta Bates Hospital 849-2202 


Near lake and rivers, all wooded, 

electricity. Easy access. Total price | 

$5,450. 

LOW DOWN, LOW MONTHLY 
Call Owner 522-3199 


Weekdays 9:30 to 5:30—Saturday to 3:30 
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Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH & JIM 


As per your last letter from 
this Local, Mrs. Elsa Gutierrez, 
the Administratrix of our Pen- 
Sion & Welfare Plans will at- 
tend our next regular meeting 
on February 17, 1971 at 8 p.m. 
She will be here, as a guest, to 
answer any and all questions re- 
Jating to the Plans. Please save 
your personal claims for your 
Trustees to answer. because Mrs. 
Gutierrez is only doing her job 
by following the rules to the 
Jetter laid down by your Trust- 
ees. Anyone with a major claim 
can have it presented by your 
Trustees to the Board for their 
consideration and if the ma- 
jority are in agreement with your 
claim, you will receive payment. 
Once again, please give her your 
respect because she has worked 
jong and hard for you and your 
Welfare & Pension Plan, other- 
wise they would not be where 
they are today. 

Do not forget, February 15, 
1971 is Washington's Birthday, 
mot February 22, so please be ad- 
vised. We don’t want anyone re- 
porting for work on a holiday 
and having the job shut down. 

The Contra Costa Labor Health 
& Welfare Council finally got the 
green light on their proposed 
convalescent hospital. Its loca- 
tion is a 4-acre plot on Alhambra 
Road, just a little distance south 
of Highway 4. They expect to 
have it completed in 1971. If 
yt turns out as well as their 
Blocd Bank, more power to them. 

Your representatives have 
been spending a lot of time in 
these various BART stations 
jately. Most of these stations 
have many specialty items, 
which involves one hell of a lot 
of work. Some of this work has 
been assigned to the Sheet Metal 
Workers, but some of it has been 
assigned to other crafts. To those 
members who are working in 
these stations we say — Keep 
your eyes open and your ears 0 
the ground — we intend to get 
all of the work that belongs to 
us. 

Once again we advise you to 
attend all meetings that are to 
be held between now and July. 
A special called meeting is 
scheduled for February 24, 1971, 

Each member will be no- 


tone, passed away aft 
ss. We wish to convey 


and 


1 that Harry C. Ver- 


egge, a ired member, passed 
away January 1, 1971. Our sym- 
pathy to his family, also. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
It takes time to ruin a world, 
but time is al] it takes —Fonten- 
elle. 


Members of Tri-State Death 
Benefit Plan, Death Assessment 
6&9 is now due and payable. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday 
of each month. 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
Jand 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PEEPLES 


Carpenters Auxiliary 160 
BY BARBARA LINDER 


During the past few months 
I have passed on favorite recipes 
of my many friends. readers and 
cur members. Now I need your 
help. If you have a favorite reci- 
pe that you would like to share, 
send it to me at 4915 Vannoy 
Avenue, Castro Valley, 94546. 

Last week I wrote on the Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation Schol- 
arship. I realized that the dead- 
Jine was very near but I hoped 
that maybe some desiring stud- 
ent would make the deadline. 

In the same letter Sister Hope 
Cain reported the following and 
I quote: “There has been an ar- 
ticle in many of our newspapers 
that the Betty Crocker coupons 
will not be redeemable after May 


31. Sister Mona (Mansfield) has 
requested that I ask you, as in- 
dividuals and auxiliaries to write 
the Betty Crocker people pro- 
testing this action IMMEDIATE- 
LY. To quote Sister Mona, ‘I 
frankly don’t think that Betty 
Crocker is selling appreciably 
more of its products because of 
the coupon redemption for med- 
ical equipment .. . If someone 


doesn’t like a product they won’t- 


buy it for a coupon for silver- 
ware or a medical machine. How- 
ever, it is a cost-free way in 
these inflationary times for in- 
terested people to help others.’ 


“According to the articles if 
the company has enough sup- 
port for the program they will 
continue. So let's get as many 
cards and letters as possible in 
to the company so they KNOW 
we support the program. Re- 
member it’s numbers that 
count. 

“IT would suggest that all aux- 
iliaries collect their coupons as 
quickly as possible just in case 
they do cancel this program.” 

As Sister Hope Cain suggests, 
please write Betty Crocker at the 
following address and express 
your opinion on this program: 
General Mills, Inc., Box 5000, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55460. 

Enjoy your first 3-day week- 
end but drive carefully and we 
shall see you next week. 


Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, a note to our 58 
members who have applied for 
their pensions. I have received 
a form Jetter from our Interna- 
tional advising some of the late 
appliers and this local, that due 
to the vast number of appli- 
cations coming in during the last 
few days of 1970, there will be 
a delay in mailing of the first 
checks, but they will be retro- 
active to January 1, 1971. Please 
be advised that these checks will 
come directly from the Interna- 
tional to you. Your local office 
will not be responsible for time 
of arrival or of non-arrival due 
to wrong addresses. 

Brothers ask yourself this 
question. When was the last time 
you attended a regular meeting? 
Three months ago? Six months 
ago? A year ago? Two years ago? 
Three years ago? Never? Your 
cfficers welcome your attend- 
ance. At our last meeting the 
attendance was very disappoint- 
ing, yet I get many phone calls 
and Carl Knight, our business 
agent, receives many complaints 
on the outcome of resolutions 
passed by a two-thirds majority 
of the members that do come to 
the meetings. 

These resolutions are discussed 
at three meetings and usually 
there are sensible reasons for 
certain actions. If these com- 
plaining brothers took the trou- 
ble to be present they might just 
understand why some of this 
legislation is passed. 

This Saturday, the 13th, our 
shops will be closed and I hope 
that many of our members will 
enjoy the first three day holiday 
of this year. A couple of our 
members questioned the chang- 
ing of Washington’s Birthday 
from the 22nd to the 15th, but 
who was to say that it was really 
the 22nd? The probable reason 
for moving it up one Monday 
was that some of the workers 
that are fortunate enough to 
have Lincoln’s Birthday as one 
of their holidays would have a 
four day holiday and by putting 
both holidays in the same week 
there would be less disruption 
in the nation’s work force. It 
seems to me that the nation is 
pretty well disrupted already. 

There are several shops for 
sale and we have several Jour- 
neyman barbers available for 
steady and part time work. Give 
us a Call. 


HEARST publishes Avon pa- 
perback books. Don’t buy any 
Hearst publication until Hearst 
stops scabbing in Los Angeles. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY AL THOMAN 


The paper last Sunday carried 
a story that should put everyone 
of us on the alert for trouble. 
At a builders convention a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Contractors 
told how he locked out his peo- 
ple and forced the government 
to settle a contract. This in- 
cluded people who had time to 
run on contracts and those who 
were in negotiation. Another 
man identified as a Congress- 
man explained that to bring our 
efforts in line with his ideas he 
considered it necessary to repeal 
the provisions of Bacon-Davis (it 
guarantees our rates on gov- 
ernment work thus setting a 
sound floor on our work) and 
removing us from control of our 
apprentice programs, and other 
noxious ideas that are reminis- 
cent of the turn of the century. 
This is the old program to pass 
the buck for all the ills of our 
times upon those who have bare- 
ly been able to keep up in some 
measure on the economic 
changes that are represented by 
the greedy elements of our so- 
ciety. When regulation is 
brought to bear on exorbitant 
speculation and a definition of 
reasonable profits is established 
then regulation of prices and 
wages just might make some 
sense. Until that day the politi- 
cal opportunists are made to 
realize people must be counted 
and considered, it wil] be a mat- 
ter of life and death for all of 
our union brothers to contain 
such idiocy. 

Last year during May I issued 
a card and took in money on 
a receipt: the carbon was re- 
versed and my record was there- 
fore non existent. No one has 
come in to straighten it up as 
yet. 

The number was B 832 and 
it was written between May 4 
and 6. 1970. Will the missing per- 
son please come forth? His re- 
ceipt will have both sides cov- 
ered and he should have a card 
written by me. 


Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 


As strange as it may seem, 
one of the hottest controversies 
between Management and Union 
has suddenly developed at the 
ichmond office over the ques- 
tion of “pant-suit” uniforms for 
the dental technicians and of- 
fice personnel. 

Although the initial uniform 
of this type has been worn there 
since last summer with the ap- 
proval of the office management, 
suddenly an order was issued by 
someone in the main office (it’s 
not too clear who did it) that 
such uniforms are “not accept- 
able.” These uniforms are con- 
sidered by the members to be 


comfortable, in modest taste, 
and warm during the present 
coo] weather. Patients have com- 
plimented their appearance. 

Needless to say, the members 
are sizzling over this order. “‘Co- 
incidently” (or is it?) one of the 
non-union employees who is not 
part of the union bargaining 
unit was fired immediately after 
giving her support to the union 
members in this controversy! 
She had worked a total of 14 
years for this employer but sud- 
denly she was told that her work 
was not “satisfactory!” 

Incidentally, I happened to 
stop by the office of one of the 
other doctors under contract 
with this Union the other day 
and lo and behold, what do I 
see? The office people are wear- 
ing pant-suit uniforms. Such 
uniforms are also accepted in 
many other doctors’ offices and 
in hospitals today. What’s the 
big fuss all about?!! 

It seems like this is the month 
for problems involving dental 
assistants. One of our members 
went on a leave of absence in 
September for pregnancy reas- 
ons. She was advised that she 
could come back after the first 
of the year when the doctor re- 
leased her. When she called to 
let the employer know that she 
was ready to come back, she was 
advised that due to “slowness of 
work,’ they wouldn't take her 
back. This in spite of the fact 
that other employees with less 
seniority were working. It looks 


like this grievance may go to 
arbitration. 
Reminder: The next meeting 


on the first Wednesday in March 
is a “Must Attend” meeting for 
nomination of officers and dele- 
gates. 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY JOHNNIE MARIE BUTLER 


Weke up brothers, because 
living a so called civilized life 
means more than just getting 
a raise and making more money. 
Your local needs all your support 
and attendance. There are 
things you need to hear in the 
meetings but if you are not there 
then you get it second hand. 

There are things the whole 
membership needs to hear and 
Gecide upon but a few members 
can’t be the judge of all. We have 
things to do and need all of 
your support. Come out to the 
meetings. This may be difficult 
for old and tired frames but a 
special effort should be made 
in this direction to atiend meet- 
ings some time. 

Seems things have turned for 
the better since the new fore- 
man of the housekeeping de- 
ment at Cowell has been there 
(6 months). 

There is more peace, harmony 
and a cleaner place on the whole 
than in the past. Everyone at 
Cowell notices the difference. 
Keep up the good work, Mr. 
Bennett. 


AE Bienes, ae z 


Here among the enchanting 


THE GARDENS OF MOUNTAIN VIEW . 


color of the season’s flowers 


and trees, visitors appreciate the quiet, green haven that 
is Mountain View Cemetery. For over a hundred years, 


Mountain View's sunbstanti 


al endowment care fund has 


provided a scene of beauty in which the departed are 
honored in settings left to individual choice. Ground 


burial, cremation, indoor 
available. 


and outdoor crypts are all 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
CEMETERY 


5000 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland @ 658-2588 


At one time Cowell was a sore 
spot, with many a grievance by 
some of the workers. 

If you hear or know of any 
news that you think should go 
in “INFO,” contact writer by 
phoning or writing, 6322 Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Oakland 94609 or 
call 655-5862. In the near future, 
there is going to be a suggestion 
box at the time office for this 
purpose. Please respond. 


Ironworkers Local 378 
BY DICK ZAMPA 


Our new working agreement 
has arrived and is available at 
the Union Hall upon your pres- 
ence. 

As you know Washington's 
Birthday has been changed from 
its normal .date to the third 
Monday in February’ which 
means that next Monday, Feb- 
ruary 15, will be a holiday for 
the Iron Workers. The following 
information has been written 
once at the end of last year, but 
by the many questions that are 
being asked it is apparent that 
some of you missed the article. 

The following is a list of im- 
provements in our various health 
and welfare benefits: 

EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1971. 

1. Increase the Life Insurance 
from the current $3,000 to $5,000. 

2. Increase the _ accidental 
Death and Dismemberment from 
the current $3,000 to $5,000. 

3. Increase the Hospital ward 
rate to semi-private rate. 

4. Increase the current Major 
Medical co-insurance factor of 
75 per cent to 95 per cent. 

5 Increase the Major Medical 
lifetime maximum from the cur- 
rent $10 000 to $20,000. 

6. Increase the Maternity 
Benefit from the current $200 to 
$300. 

7. Increase the Dental Plan co- 
insurance factor from the cur- 
rent 75 per cent to 100 per cent 
of the Table of Allowances. 
(Note: this does not mean 100 
per cent of all Dental, but of 
the Table Allowance spelled out 
in Dental pamphlet.) 

8. Effective Dectmber 1, 1970 
the California pension was 
raised $60 or $335 per month 
maximum payment. 

If you have a membership 
book that is now full send it in 
with your next dues payment 
with an additional 50 cents 
along with a note and we will 
be glad to send it off to Head- 
quarters for a new one. This 
process takes from 4 to 6 weeks 
until you will receive it back in 


the mail. 
Our sympathy is extended to 
the friends and relatives of 


Frank Spurling, an Honorary 
member, who died last week, and 
Robert Miller, who died in a 
fatal fall last week. 


Make sure your printing has 
the Union Label. 
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Steamfitters 342 
BY JAMES H. MARTIN 


Due to the lateness of the 
hour at our last membership 
meeting held on February 4, 
1971, the Business Office did not 
submit their monthly report. 
Therefore the following is a con- 
densed report by this writer cov- 
tring Business Representatives 
Doyle Williams, Bob Beeson and 
myself. 

As reported Doyle and Bob po- 
jiced our Union's various job in 
progress covering both Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties. 

A pre-job conference was held 
with the representatives of the 
M. W. Kellogg Company, with 
ofiices located in Houston, Texas, 
relative to the company’s proj- 
ect for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in Richmond. 

This $12 000,000 project will re- 
quire approximately 145 work- 
men covering all crafts. With 
reference to our members, ap- 
proximately 50 fitters and weld- 
ers will be needed. Presently un- 
derground installations are being 
completed by our people through 
PMC employees. This company 
should be hiring our members 
within a couple of weeks and 
the project has an August, 1971 
completion date. 

At this pre-job conference the 
crafts jurisdictional work as- 
signment listings were marked 
up in accordance with our In- 
ternational Agreements with the 
Boilermakers and other crafts. 

However, we were requested by 
the Company along with the 
Tronworkers to furnish, not later 
than February 22, evidence on 
the Contractor's letterhead that 
we have been doing the work as 
claimed by both crafts. 

Another project due to start 
in April at the Shell Oil Refinery 
jis Pro-Con Company. This con- 
tract provides for the revamp- 
ing of the DSA and L.O-P. Units. 
Demolition and construction 
work will start around June 1 
and it is possible that the weld- 
ing bay will get started earlier. 
From early reports, between 100- 
125 fitters and welders will be 
required. There will be more 
Jater after the pre-job confer- 
ence. 

This writer attended 
meetings of the California Pipe 
Trades Executive Board and the 
California State Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee held on Sat- 
orday, January 30, 1971. 

The California Pipe 
Council’s Fifty-First Con 
will be held at Local Union 


also 


Trades 
vention 
38, 


Konocti Harbor Inn on the dates 
of March 15 and 16, 1971. 


The State Apprenticeship Con- 
test will be held at Cal-Poly Col- 
lege in San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia, on June 23, 24 and 25. This 
contest is open to both 4th and 
Sth year pipefitters and plumb- 
ers apprentices. 

The Convention Call for the 
United gssociation’s 30th Annual 
ConvemMion will be held in the 
city of Denver, Colorado, on Aug- 
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ust 2-6, 1971. For our Union’s 
elected delegates a meeting will 
be called shortly whereby they 
can get together and complete 
their plans, etc. These delegates 
will be notified by separate let- 
ter. 

The membership also approved 
the recommendations of our Un- 
ion’s Building & Improvement 
Committee which was concurred 
in by the officers of our Union 
in attendance at their meeting 
held on February 3. 

That is, we transfer from the 
Union’s commercial account $76,- 
236 to the Building & Improve- 
ment Fund making it possible 
to pay the building off com- 
pletely. This was done so we 
now own our own offices and 
training center which cost to 
date the total of $218,000. The 

nembership also gave the Com- 
mittee full power to proceed with 
construction work necessary to 
complete our membership meet- 
ing hall and Apprenticeship and 
Training Center. If everything 
goes according to schedule, we 
should be holding our meetings 
in Concord in approximately 90 
days with the Training Center 
set to go by September of this 
year. There will be more about 
this building and construction 
at a later date. 

Monday, February 15, 1971 is 
a recognized holiday under our 
labor agreement so enjoy this 
long weekend, but if you leave 
town drive carefully. 

Have you checked your dues 
book lately? 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


As of this writing, we have 
three additional members on the 
Sick list—Brothers Harold Green 
who operates his Own business 
in Richmond: Victor Woodfill of 
Kay Jewelers, San Jose, and Jos- 
eph Oliver of Proctor’s Jewelers, 
San Jose. We sincerely hope we 
can soon report they are back 
at work fully recovered. 

MEMBERS TAKE NOTE: Un- 
der the terms of Federal Public 
Law 90-363, as of 1971 certain 
specified holidays are to be rec- 
ognized on Mondays. 

One of these changes is Wash- 
ington’s Birthday which is a 
holiday under the terms of our 
union agreement. According to 
the aforementioned Public Law, 
this holiday is changed to the 
third Monday in February, which 
this year falls on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 15. Therefore, this is a 
paid holiday. If it is your regu- 
lar day off, you should either 
receive an extra day’s pay, or 
an additional day off with pay. 
If you work on this holiday, you 
should be paid at overtime rates 
—this in addition to your regu- 
lar holiday pay. 

SAN FRANCISCO MEMBER- 
SHIP MEETING: The next mem- 
bership meeting will be held on 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 at 
7:30 p.m. — 693 Mission Street, 
Room 707, San Francisco. 
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PAINTER 
$770-$936 


Journeyman painter to maintai 
school buildings. Liberal vacation, 
? sick leave and retirement. Fully 3 
paid Health and Dental Pian. Ap-? 
¢ ply Richmond Schools, 1108 Biss- ? 
fell Ave., Richmond 234- 3825, 4 
¢ Ext. 291. 
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PRINTING? 


Call 
CHRIS GLOGOVAC 


261-3980 


JOURNAL PRESS 
Letterpress ¥< Offset 


Also, REMEMBER we are mov- 


ing on February 23 to 785 Market 


Street, Rooms 709 and 710, San 
Francisco — after that date, all 
correspondence, dues, etc., should 
be sent to the new address. The 
Zip Code for our new address is 
94103. Please note this new ad- 
dress in your Dues Book if you 
have not already done so. Our 
telephone number will remain 
the same — 421-1968. 


U. A. Credit Union 
BY PATRICK W. WATERS 


The 14th annual meeting at 
Spenger’s Restaurant served 117 
members New York steaks and 
broiled lobster, and was enliv- 
ened by Milton Rueter at the 
piano and Harold Simms leading 
group singing. 

Newly elected directors were 
Dean McCoy and Elton Choate, 
to serve with President Harold 
Simms, Vice President Timothy 
Anglim, Treasurer Shirl H. Dun- 
kin, Secretary L. E. Hoselton and 
Roy E. Mangold. Dennis Hosel- 
ton was newly elected to the 
Supervisory Committee, to serve 
with Chairman James Butt, Her- 
bert Watkins, Mrs. Dorothy Ault 
and Mrs. Charlene Miller. The 
membership voted to change the 
bylaws to have three regular 
members on the Credit Commit- 
tee, with Chairman Paul Stieger, 
Paul] Lazzarini and Zed L. Deck- 


er, appointed by the Board of 


Directors. Daniel McEvilly was 
appointed as an alternate mem- 
ber of the Credit Committee. 
The general membership ap- 
proved a motion to increase the 
guaranteed return on _ invest- 
ment certificates to 6 per cent 
annually. The new rate is effec- 
tive February 1, 1971, and cer- 
tificates must be purchased in 
$100 denominations and held for 
one year maturity. They do not 
carry matching Life Savings in- 


surance. Phone 893-6190 for 
more information. 
The Board of Directors an- 


nounced a dividend of 4.75 per 
cent paid to our shareholders on 
January 1, 1971. When this is 
added to our Life Savings and 
Loan Protection insurance cov- 
erage, it represents a pro-rated 
return of 6.56 per cent to our 
eholders. We hope that 1971 
will be even more successiul for 
our members. 


Millmen’s 550 
BY ARSIE BIGBY 


There have been statements 
made around this office that 
some employers have been re- 
quiring employees to cal] in each 
week to check in on their job 
situation. 

This is not the intent of our 
Contract. Section 15, Paragraph 
(C) under the Seniority clause 
provides as follows: 


shar 


“Employees Jaid off shall keep 
the Employers advised of their 


current telephone number, and 
mail or telegraph address, Notice 
to report may be given by mail- 
ing the same to such address or 
by telegram to employees outside 
the contract area and shall be 
deemed delivered on the day fol- 
lowing same. All employees cov- 
ered by this Agreement shall be 
subject to call and shall forfeit 
seniority if they fail to inform 
the employer, within two work- 
ing days after being notified to 
return as to whether they will 
return to work or if thereafter 
they fail to return to work with- 
out good cause within seven days 
after being called or notified by 
the Employer; provided that if 
any employee is away from town 
when called to work, the time 
reasonably required by such em- 
pleyee to return to work shall 
be added to the seven day period. 
The employer may hire tempor- 
ary employees until recalled em- 
ployees return to work.” 

The next regular membership 
meeting will be on February 19, 
1971. There will also be a spe- 
cial meeting that night to vo 
on Dues and Assessments. 


New delegates se 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council last week were Altha 
Van and Warren Reier, both of 
Union of State Employees Local 
411; and Philip Hines and Willie 
Huey, both of Government Em- 
ployees Local 1533. 


4 new delegates 


Straight, on the rocks, or 

as you like it, Seagram’s 
7 Crown invariably delivers good 
taste. Day after day. Year after year. 


Bottle after bottle. 


Say Seagram's 7 Crown 


and Be Sure. 


$539 


4/5 Of. 


Seagram Distillers Company, New York City. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 659 Grain Neutral Spirita. 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


“AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 


LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 
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IRON WORKERS 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are held on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
co BOB McDONALD 

' Business Agent 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 


TED FE. AHL, 
Secretary 


vy 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
©, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 


JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
In the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Due to the raise in the per capita 
tax of Thirty-Five Cents per mem- 
ber per month, the Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters and 
it’s delegates, by motion, voted to 
raise the monthly dues by Twenty- 
Five Cents per month. 

Effective January 1, 1971, Dues 
are $12 per month. 


Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 
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AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next General Membership 
Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
February 11th, starting promptly at 
7:30 p.m. All members are urged 
to attend and participate in the 
spearheading of our new programs 
and goals for 1971. Particular em- 
phasis must be placed on organiz- 
ing the unorganized in EBMUD. 
This dictates your acceptance of 
committee assignments and dedi- 
cated efforts to achieve the goals 
outlined for 1971. 

Let’s all participate and operate 
EBMUD like a business. Unionism, 
after all, is serious business! 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES FE, TEIXEIRA, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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BARBERS 134 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday night, February 
18, 1971 at 8 p.m. in Room 229, La- 
bor Temple, 23rd and Valdez Sts., 
Oakland, 


BY MEMBERSHIP VOTE, ALL 
UNION SHOPS WILL BE 
CLOSED SATURDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 13, WHICH IS THE SATUR- 
DAY BEFORE THE WASHING- 
TON’s BIRTHDAY HOLIDAY, 


Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Car- 
penters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served hy the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s Office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

Blood Bank No. 13 is now due 
and payable. 

Effective January 1, 1971, Dues 
are $12 per month. 

The new rate of reduced dues 
is six dollars per month for new 
cases effective January 1, 1971. 
Those cases that are already on the 
rolls will be continued at the old 
rates. 

Pursuant to the requirements of 
Paragraphs J and L of the General 
Constitution it is the policy of the 
District Council that an assessment 
of $3 for each Notice of Delinquent 
Dues mailed shall be paid by the 
member to whom such Notice of 
dues arrearages is sent. The previ- 
ous notice charge was 31. The new 
policy becomes effective immedi- 
ately. 

The installation of New Officers 
will be at the regular meeting cf 
February 4, 1971. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 192 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 
JOSEPH CABRAL, 
Business Manager 
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BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be on Wednes- 
day, February 24, 1971 at 8 p.m. in 
Newark Square Barber Shop, 5600 
Thornton Avenue, Newark, Calif. 

At this meeting we will read the 
petition to change our prices and 
the petition on our Holidays will be 
read for the third time and voted 
on, It will take two-thirds of the 
members present at the meeting 
to pass. 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on February 20, 1971, at 2 p.m. 
in Room 155, Kroeber Hall. It will 
be preceeded by the Executive 
Board Meeting. The new officers 
have been installed so let’s give 
them our support. 


Fraternally, 
JOSEPH J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meettngs are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley, 
California. 

Due to the raise in the per capita 
tax of Thirty-Five Cents per mem- 
ber per month, the Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters and 
its delegates, by motion, voted to 
raise the monthly dues by Twenty- 
Five Cents per month, 

Effective January 1, 1971, Dues 
are $12 per month. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The Regular Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia, Oakland Unified School Em- 
ployees Local Union 257 will be held 
on Saturday, February 20, 1971, at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Blvd., Oakland, California, 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8:00 a.m. in Community Room. 
All Board Members please take 
note. 

The regular meeting of the Cafe- 
teria Workers will follow at 1:30 
p.m. in the same auditorium at 
Castlemont. 


Fraternally, 


HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 
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PAINT MAKERS 1975 


The next Regular Meeting of Lo- 
cal 1975 will be held on February 
16, 1971 in Hall “C” of the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, Cailfornia. : 

We are sorry to report that Broth- 
er Herman Cirimeli, a former Ex- 
ecutive Board member of our Un- 
ion for many years passed away re- 
cently. He was an employee of the 
Sherwin - Williams Company. Be- 
cause our Death Fund has ample 
money at this time, there will be 
NO NEED FOR AN ASSESS- 
MENT. 

Local 1975 and all Employers are 
in agreement that Washington’s 
Birthday this year shall be observed 
on February 15, 1971. 

REGULAR MEETING 

Date: February 16, 1971. 

. .Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Place: Hall “C,” 2315 Valdez St., 

Oakland, California. 
Fraternally, 
CARL JARAMILLO, 
Business Manager & 
Financial Secretary 
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MILLMEN'S UNION 550 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Local 550 will be held Febru- 
ary 19, 1971 at Hall “A,” 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland, California, 

There will be a special called 
meeting preceding the _ regular 
meeting to vote on a motion made, 
to vote on an increase in the month- 
ly Dues and Assessments. 


At the meeting of the Bay Dis-- 


trict Council held Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1971 it was moved, second- 
ed and carried that Section 45, Ar- 
ticle (M) of the General Constitu- 
tion will be applicable in the 5 Bay 
Counties. 

Section 45, Article (M) reads as 
follows: 

“Local Unions may impose an 
assessment not to exceed Three 
Dollars for each notice mailed to 
be paid by the member to whom 
such notice is sent.” 

Effective February 1, 1971 there 
will be a $3.00 Assessment on all 
Delinquent Notices sent. 

Effective January 1, 1971 the 
Monthly Dues were raised 35 cents. 

Fraternally, 


ODUsS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 
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HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


SPECIAL MEETING 

There will be a special called meet- 
ing of Hayward Carpenters Local 
1622 to vote on the affirmative ac- 
tion agreement for the building 
trades at 8 p.m., Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, 1971 at 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, Building Trades Council 
Secretary-Treasurer Lamar  Chil- 
ders will explain the agreement. 

Regular meetings are held the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m. with a social 
following the meeting on the fourth 
Thursday. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 a.m. 
to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Pursuant to the requirements of 
Paragraphs “J” and “L” of the Gen- 
eral Constitution, we have been di- 
rected by the District Council to 
CHARGE AND COLLECT THREE 
DOLLARS ($3) FOR EACH NO- 
TICE MAILED notifying members 
who will owe Three (3) or Six (6) 
months dues on the last day of the 
month in which notices are mailed. 

The above will hecome effective 
February 1, 1971. 

Eligibility for Reduced Dues: 

Minimum of 55 years of age AND 
7 consecutive years a member of 
Local 1622. Retired from trade or 
disabled. 

EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1971 

Journeyman dues are $12.50 per 
month or $37.50 per quarter. 

Apprentice dues are $12.25 per 
month or $36.75 per quarter, 

Retired dues are $5.75 per month 
or $17.25 per quarter. 

$1 Blood Bank for No. 12 is due 
in January. Payable only once. 

The Vacation checks will soon be 
due. To make sure you receive 
yours, keep the Finance office in- 
formed of your current mailing ad- 
dress. 

Fraternally, 


KYLE MOON, 
Secording Secretary 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 3 p.m. the fourth Friday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
BEN J. TUSL 
Secretary 


Nixon vetoes U.S. worker 
pay, retirement measures 


President Nixon waited until 
the last minute to veto two 
labor - supported bills which 
would have benefitted two large 
groups of government employes. 

On the last day of the Ninety- 
first Congress, when House and 
Senate quorums were unlikely, 
he vetoed 'a measure to add an- 
other 4 per cent pay step for 
long service government blue 
collar workers. He said the bill 
was “inflationary.” 

He waited until Congress had 
adjourned to veto a bill which 
would have given federal fire 
fighters the same early retire- 
ment rights held by other groups 
of workers in hazardous jobs. 

The vetoed blue-collar pay bill 
would also have given unions a 
greater voice in the wage-setting 
procedure and would have es- 
tablished a wage board system 
for some 80,000 employes of mili- 
tary post exchanges and other 
self-financing government ac- 
tivities. 


Union security 


Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany employes, who last fall re- 
jected a company offer which 
did not provide union security, 
have overwhelmingly approved 
three - year agreements’ with 
agency shop provisions. 

The contracts, negotiated by 
Electrical Workers Local 1245 for 


AFSCME forms 
statewide council 
for UC employes 


American Federation of State, 
County & Municipal Employees 
members from the nine Univer- 
sity of California campuses last 
weekend set up a University Em- 
ployees Council to seek better 
pay and conditions in face of 
Reagan “economy.” 

Six local unions at five cam- 
puses and organizing committees 
at the other four were represent- 
ed in the two-day founding con- 
vention at the UC San Francisco 
campus. 

Organizing and collective bar- 
gaining are major aims of the 
new council for university work- 
ers for whom, along with other 
state employes, Reagan plans no 
pay raises in his proposed 1971- 
72 budget. . 

A major speaker at the con- 
vention was United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee As- 
sistant Director Larry Itliong. 

AFSCME unions represented 
were Non-Academic Employees 
Local 1695, which has asked 
strike sanction over UC refusal 
of pay parity for Berkeley dor- 
mitory maids and janitors with 
classroom custodians; UC Em- 
ployees Local 371, representing 
custodians; San Francisco Local 
1650, Davis Local 1423, Riverside 
Local 1476 and UCLA Local 2070. 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council this week placed 
Local 1695’s sanction request 
in the hands of Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx. 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


The next regular meeting of 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters Local 
Union No, 444 will be held Wednes- 
day, February 24, 1971 at 8 p.m. in 
Hall A, first floor of the Labor 
Temple Building. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1. Regular order of business. 

Please be sure to attend this 
meeting; union meetings are a very 
important part of union member- 
ship. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager & 
Financial Secretary 


Unions representing federal 
workers sharply denounced the 
vetoes and pledged to renew the, 
battle in the new 92nd Congress. 

The American Federation of 
Government Employes and the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Depart- 
ment charged that the “infla- 


tion” excuse was a subterfuge 
to block expansion of the col- 
lective bargaining principle in 
the federal government. 

“The, President has made clear 
his hostiity to the extension of 
meaningful collective bargaining 
in the federal service,” Metal 
Trades President Maywood Boggs 
declared. 

President John F. Griner of 
t he Government Employes 
charged that Nixon’s message 
“cynically used a phony cry of 
inflation” to keep nearly 800,000 
blue-collar workers from bring- 
ing their paychecks into line 
with private industry. 


won at PG&E 


some 12,000 physical and clerical 
division workers, also include 
cOmpany-paid dental care. 

Lack of dental care and the 
union security issue, were major 
objections in last fall’s rejection. 

Membership ratification by se- 
cret ballot was the last act in 
lengthy bargaining which began 
last April. 

The agency shop clause re- 
quires that all new regular em- 
ployes in the bargaining units 
must join Local 1245 or pay the 
equivalent of union dues to the 
union which negotiates their pay 
and conditions. 

The dental care plan will cover 
union-represented employes and 
their dependents effective next 
July 1, Local 1245 said it is one 
of the first of its kind in the 
utilities industry. 

Local 1245 members at PG&E 
won a 7! per cent wage increase 
retroactive to last July 1 and a 
raise this year ranging from § 
to 714% per cent, depending on 
next May’s Consumer Price In- 
dex. The agreements will be open 
for pay negotiations in 1972. 

The first year raise runs from 
25'4 to 38.75 cents per hour in 
the physical department and 
averages 2914 cents per hour for 
clerical workers. The union said 
the first two years’ wage and 
fringe improvements will total 
from 72 to 79 cents per hour, de- 
pending on cost of living. 

Last fall, Local 1245 asked the 
labor movement to flood PG&E 
with letters supporting its de- 
mand for an agency shop. Among 
organizations responding was the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council. 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 
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Surrender on CRLA 
is really no surprise 


The acceptance by President Nixon of Governor Reagan’s 
veto of California Rural Leqal Assistance’s 1971 federal grant 
is a surrender to the far rightwing of the Republican party. 

Not that this was a major switch by the President. Despite 
his recent middle of the road posturina. he has been the 
greatest exponent of GOP far rightism. 


There was a bit of hedging. CRLA got another half year 
during which Reagan's charges will be investigated. And dur- 
ing which the Justice Department and Civil Service Commis- 
sion will see if CRLA personnel broke any rules, as Reagan 
claims. 

But Reagan accepts the federal action as the green light 
for “phasing out”—his words—the CRLA. 

If any CRLA personnel actually is guilty of anything, ac- 
tion against the offenders would be appropriate. Instead, CRLA 
has been put on half rations and its ultimate death seems 
certain. 

CRLA has qiven documented. flat denials to the 
charges, prepared by Nixon's ex-Bircher Office of Economic 
Opportunity director who solicited anonymous replies to the 
questionnaire on which the charges are based. 

The anti-poverty organization which Reagan now is “phas- 
ing out” is the one which forbade him to reduce MediCal 
services, forced his administration to collect minimum wages 
for farm workers and assured free school lunches for poor 
people's children. 

The President's profit-securing, wage-denying policies 
have not rolled back inflation but they have made a lot more 
children poor—with full Reagan administration support. 

The governor now says he will set up a privately-financed 
poor people’s legal representation organization. 

This is a return to the old days when the rich decided 
which of the poor were “deserving” and should be helped 
under the county farm, Thanksgiving and Christmas basket 
approach. 

The poor have a fundamental right to be helped, what- 
ever the rich believe. 

There is only one answer. Next year, we must retire 
Nixon to his Wall Street law firm. Later, we shall se~+ Reagan 
back to his Southern California horse farm. 


Judge not lest ye be judged 


The San Francisco Police Officers Association now is 
keeping watch on judges to determine which of them, in the 
cops’ estimation, are too lenient on defendants. 

Those found consistently too lenient will have their names 
and the cases in question submitted to the State Commission 
on Judicial Qualifications. 

The chief of police says this is not pressure but “just 
another check and balance.” 

Let’s not challenge the chief's view, even though we 
have never seen any reference to this particular check and 
balance anywhere in the law. 

Nor do we note any concern by the police as to whether 
a judge may be too harsh against a defendant. 

Rather than argue with any of this, we suggest that the 
judges start their own check and balance by watching the per- 
formance of individual police officers. 

An officer found consistently too harsh in the judges’ 
estimation, for using unnecessary force, mistreating prisoners, 
showing consistent bias for or against some section of the 
people, could well have his case referred to the district attor- 
ney or civil service commission. 

The judges, of course, should watch the police also to 
determine if there are any too-lenient officrs who may not 
be arresting people who need arresting. 

The police, who feel that their watch on the judges is 
legitimate, cannot logically object if they in turn are watched. 

But we think they would object. They have always vigor- 
ously objected to review of their actions by anyone outside the 
police department. 

But since the police have raised the point against judges, 
we think turnabout is fair play. 

Or, as the Good Book says, judge not lest ye be judged. 


“To the Girl of My Dreams... . in 1972!’ 
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Nixon pian -- ‘revolution’ or campaign issue? 


(The following analysis of President 
Nixon's State of the Union message 


was written by Don Oberdorfer of the. 


Washington Post and appeared in the 
Post January 23.) 

If accepted by Congress Presi- 
dent Nixon’s “New American 
Revolution” proposed recently 
would radically change the way 
government works at every level, 
reverse the legislative trends of 
the last 38 years, dilute the pol- 
itical power of the poor, blacks 
and interest groups that back 
national] programs in education, 
agriculture, housing and other 
fields, and reshuffle 400,000 civil 
servants in the major domestic 
departments of the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

If not accepted by Congress, 
the frustrated “Revolution” will 
provide a major Nixon campaign 
issue against the Democrats in 
1972. 

The early portents in political 
Washington were that Mr. Nixon 
is more likely to end up with an 
issue than with an array of bold 
laws and sweeping redirection. 

The new elements of the vast 
program, which would change 
the rules and the framework of 
the American government, were 
as new to the lawmakers on Cap- 
tol Hill as they were to Ameri- 
cans listening on a nationwide 
television hookup. 

There was no advance consul- 
tation with Congress, White 
House officials said. 

There was no advance consul- 
tation with the interest groups 
who would be profoundly affect- 
ed by the governmental changes. 

The White House is counting 
on the pregram to be so popular 
that the people will demand that 
Congress pass it, or elect a new 
Congress that will de the job. 

Certainly the program is popu- 
ular. As is traditional in such 
matters, the State of the Union 
proposed something for every- 
one—prosperity, good health, a 
cure for cancer, more federal 
spending and less federal con- 
trol, an attack on the “bureau- 
cratic elite’ in Washington and 
a chance for greatness for Con- 
gress and the nation. 

Mr. Nixon gave few details, 
withholding those for the budget 
message next week and a series 
of legislative messages planned 
for the months ahead. 


In a day-long round of brief- 
ings for various groups of re- 
porters, White House aides ex- 
plained the President’s purposes, 
philosophy and his high-minded 
idealism in proposing the rev- 
olution for the nation, but they 
gave away few of the fine-print 
details of proposed programs. 

The White House officials, who 
cannot be named under the rules 
of background briefings, did not 
display overwhelming confidence 
that the bulk of the new pro- 
posals will be actually enacted 
by the Democratic - controlled 
92nd Congress. 

“I think when the Congress 
hears what the President has to 
Say, we'll get a hearing,” one 
high official said before the 
President’s address. Another of- 
ficial said that if the lawmakers 
accept even part of the Nixon 
plans, it will be a good Congress. 

His aides declared that Mr. 
Nixon is entirely sincere in push- 
ing a bold program despite what 
is likely to be massive resistance 
by many groups. 

“The President means it. He 
feels it in every pore of his 
body,” the reporters were in- 
formed. 

At the heart of the revolu- 
tionary part of the Nixon pro- 
gram are two key elements: 

@ Dissolution of many of the 
domestic grant-in-aid programs 
which have been enacted piece- 
meal since the New Deal, and 
their replacement by a flow of 
federal dollars for nearly unre- 
stricted use at state and local 
levels for such broad purposes 


as “education,” “transportation” 
and “urban community develop- 
ment.” 

e Reorganization of the seven 
most important U.S. domestic 
departments which administer 
the federal programs, into four 
new super-departments — Com- 
munity Development, Economic 
Development, Human Resources 
and Natural Resources. 


Some members of the White 
House staff argued against pro- 
posing these two controversial 
and fundamental changes, on 
the theory that the debate and 
argument about them will choke 
the committees with work and 
oratory and dominate the legis- 
lative session, thus endangering 
the more easily digestible parts 
of the Administration’s pro 

ram. 

Mr. Nixon decided to be bold, 
despite the risks. 

His appeal was more to the 
people than to the Congress, ap- 
parently based on the conviction 
—buttressed by his private polls 
—that “most Americans are 
simply fed up with government 
at all levels.” 

Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell, who was Mr. Nixon’s 
campaign manager for the presi- 
dency in 1968, called the State 
of the Union speech “the most 
important document since they 
wrote the Constitution.” 


That may overstate things a 
bit. but there is certain to be a 
vast debate over the merits and 
impact of Mr. Nixon’s “New 
American Revolution.” 
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Federation scholarship deadline near 


Deadline fer applications for 
the California Labor Federa- 
tion’s 1971 scholarship pro- 
gram is March 5, prospective 
contestants were reminded this 
week. 

That’s the date when appli- 
cations and students’ grade 
transcripts must be received 
by the Federation, 995 Market 
Street, San Francisco. High 
school seniors graduating this 
year are eligible. 


Twenty-three $500 scholar- 


ships for any accredited col- 
lege will be awarded to winners 
of the 1971 contest. 

Applications have been sent 
to principals of every public, 
private and parochial high 
school in the state. 

Winners will be chosen after 
examinations to be held April 
2 at the schools and designed 
to test students’ knowledge 
and understanding of labor 
and industrial relations. 
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THREE UNIONISTS went to jail ‘in Marin 
County last week as casualties of the long 
strike against the scab-hiring San Rafael In- 
dependent-Journal, Sentences were decried by 
San Francisco Mayor Joseph L, Alioto, at left, 
and by 300 union demonstrators at the Marin 


A free weeklong training ses- 


sion on arbitration skills is 


scheduled for unionists by the 
AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center 
March 1 through 5 at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

It will be presented in cooper- 
ation with the UC Center for 
Labor Research & Education. It 
is designed to train union mem- 
bers who handle arbitration and 


j wish to improve their skills. En- 


rollment will be limited to 30 to 
35. 


Deadline for registration is 


i February 12. Applications may 


County jail entrance. With Alioto, from left, 
are President Leon Olson, Typographical Union 
Local 21; President Jack Goldberger, Periodical 
Drivers Local 921, and Local 21 Representative 
Don Abrams, serving 15-day sentences for 
contempt of court, 


Jailing of 3 unionists in I-J case assailed 


Three Bay Area labor repres- 
entatives went to jail last week 
as casualties of the long San 
Rafael Independent - Journal 
strike while San Francisco 
Mayor Joseph L. Alioto and hun- 
dreds of peaceful demonstrators 
decried the sentences. 

One of the three called the 
jailing an example of “new and 
open intervention” by govern- 
ment on the side of union-fight- 
ing employers. 

Jailed for 15 days were Presi- 
dents Leon Olson of Typograph- 
ical Union Local 21 and Jack 
Goldberger of Teamsters Period- 
ical Drivers Local 921 and Local 
21 Representative Don Abrams. 

Olson and Abrams were re- 
leased on “work furlough” Mon- 
day after three days and four 
nights in jail but Goldberger’s 
application was denied. Work 
furlough permits prisoners to 
leave jail to work by day and 
return at night. 

Duane Beeson, Goldberger’s 
attorney, noted that all three 


had similar work schedules and 
charged that exclusion of Gold- 
berger indicated the “I-J has 
great power in Marin” and ap- 
parently feels Goldberger was 
mainly responsible for the dem- 
onstration over which the three 
were jailed. 

“I am here,” Alioto told 300 
strike supporters at the Marin 
civic center before the three en- 
tered the county jail, “because 
I think the jailing of responsible 
labor leaders should have gone 
out with high button shoes, 

“There is no way to localize 
this dispute. It affects the en- 
tire Bay Area, 

“I am here again asking for 
mediation as I have, before. 

“Jails never solved manage- 
ment-labor disputes and never 
will.” 

Alioto noted that Local 21, on 
Strike at the I-J since January 
7, 1970, has offered to arbitrate 
the dispute. The I-J has rejected 
the offer. 

Marin Superior Judge Thomas 


from the EDITOR’S CHAIR 


Some observations on inflation and how it grew 


Continued from page 1 
and got him to check Professor 
Lerner's text. 


I won't say that the professor 
is dreaming. I'll just say that 


thines he says and things I’ve’ 


observed don’t jibe. 
xk kk 

HE PROPOSES that govern- 
ment somehow keep the average 
wage increase at close to the 
increase in productivity, “say 3 
per cent per annum.” 

hat, he says, would mean 
that costs on the average then 
would also be stabilized. 

And, said he: 

“Prices, which cannot depart 
widely from costs, would then 
also be, stable.” 

x «Kk 

TAKE IT from the top, begin- 
ning with the statement that 
stabilizing average wage in- 
creases would make costs stable 
on the average... 

Once upon a time, wages cost 
about a third of the price of a 
home. Building tradesmen in- 
creased their productivity, which 
means that they give contractors 
more results, and wages dropped 
to about half of their previous 
Percentage of the home price. 

That neither cut nor stabilized 
the price you pay for a home, 
which now is a price you prob- 
ably can’t afford. 

Because, while wage costs were 


less, over-all costs went way up 
as the cost of credit and the 
cost of land rose. 


xk *k * 
NOW FOR that statement that 
prices “cannot depart widely 


from costs:” 

Wholesale food prices recently 
were about 10 per cent lower 
than a year earlier. 

Did your food bill 
any? 

Management has a nasty habit 
of increasing prices by the same 
percentage by which one cost— 
labor, materials or whatever — 
rises. 

Which means that if an item 
worth 20 per cent of costs goes 
up 5 per cent, over-all costs ac- 
tually rise 1 per cent, but man- 
agement jacks up the price to 
you five times that much. 

xk wk *& 

UNFORTUNATELY, I cannot 
do justice to the rest of Professor 
Lerner’s somewhat complicated 
proposal, since I have had to 
concentrate on what I thought 
his most debatable, points. Let 
me say, in justice, that he op- 
poses unemployment as an in- 
flation cure, and that’s good. 

In the entire préss release, 
the word “profits” appears just 
once. 

I do not know if this reflects 
an emphasis in the lecture. 

But it is big profits—not wages 
—that raise prices. 


go down 
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F. Keating, who had issued an 
injunction early in the strike 
limiting picketing at the I-J’s 
request, found the three guilty 
of contempt of court over a mass 
strike support demonstration at 
the I-J last February 14, 

“But it is not we who are in 
contempt,” Olson told last week’s 
demonstration. 

“The only people who are in 
contempt are the publishers of 
the Independent-Journal who 
have hidden behind the boarded 
walls of their monopoly bastion 
and refused to air the issues. 

“They have been in contempt 
of the federal laws which re- 
quire employers to bargain in 
good faith.” 

And, he said, the I-J publish- 
ers have flouted the wishes of 
the Marin supervisors, who asked 
aid in setting up a blue-ribbon 
fact-finding committee, of San 
Rafael, Novato and Fairfax city 
councils which asked the I-J to 
agree to mediation or arbitra- 
tion and of Marin clergymen 
who “are appalled by their in- 
transigence.” 

Olson referred to the National 
Labor Relations Board’s dismiss- 
al of union unfair labor practice 
charges after first ordering them 
to a hearing, while it proceeded 
on the I-J’s complaint to secure 
federal injunctions. 

“What concerns labor most,” 
he added, “is the new and open 
intervention of the agencies of 
government—the NLRB and the 
courts—on the side of the most 
anti-union employers.” 

Goldberger said the jail sen- 
tences were not being appealed 
because “the powers are too 
strong in this county.” 

Abrams told the crowd, “we 
don’t feel that we are in con- 
tempt because a large number 
of people went to San Rafael to 
show support to our members.” 

Alioto arrived at the jail en- 
trance rally in a private car with 
Goldberger and San Francisco 
Labor Council Secretary George 
W. Johns. 

Johns, representing the nine- 
county Bay Area labor commit- 
tee for support of the I-J strike, 
told the rally: 

“Speaking not only for the 
AFL-CIO labor movement but 
for the Longshoremen’= and 
Teamsters, we are greatly dis- 
turbed when we see eourts take 
the side of management, when 
they go to the extreme of put- 
ting such men in jail. 

Local 21 struck the I-J after 
more than a year of negotiations 
in which management sought to 
eliminate traditional contract 
protections and fired several un- 
ion members. Latest I-J pay 
offer would put most I-J printers 
some $50 a week below union 
Scale elsewhere, 


be made to the AFL-CIO Labor 
Studies Center, 1500 Massachus- 
etts Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005 or through the UC 
Labor Center, 2521 Channing 
Way, Berkeley 94720, telephone 
642-0323. 

Four major subjects will be 
covered: 

@ Arbitration and the law, a 
Survey of labor law, National 
Labor Relations Board rulings 
and court decisions on arbitra- 
tion. 

@ What is arbitrable under 
contracts, NLRB and court rul- 
ings. 

© How to prepare and present 
arbitration cases, including evi- 
dence, submissions, statements, 
briefs, examining and_ cross- 
examining witnesses. 

@.Criterias and procedures 
for choosing an arbitrator. 


@ Specific arbitration issues 
including subcontracting, pro- 
motion, discipline and _ other 
matters, 


Hayward council 
delays action on 


plastic drainage 


Continued from page 1 


Council member Eileen Wein- 
reb questioned speakers on the 
effect of hot water on plastic 
pipe. Opponents pointed out that 
the material expands from heat 
and contracts at lower tempera- 
tures. 

Councilman George Oakes, a 
builder who invited other coun- 
cilman to join him on a trip to 
a Los Angeles plastic pipe plant, 
had little comment. The trip was 
paid for by the Associated Home- 
builders of the Greater East Bay. 

At the work session, manufac- 
turers of competing products, 
Plumbers’ representatives and 
proponents of plastic pipe will 
present their evidence. 


Letter Carriers 
to install officers 


Vice President J. Stanley Lewis 
of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers will install offi- 
cers of the union’s K. E, Francis 
Branch tomorrow evening (Sat- 
urday) at the Lake Merritt Hotel, 
Oakland. 


Officers to be installed for two- 
year terms are President Ger- 
maine Walker, Vice President 
John Hodges, Recording Secre- 
tary Betty Hicks, Financial Sec- 
retary Robert L. Bell, Treasurer 
Robert Christian, Jesse Ike, na- 
tional sick benefit collector; H. 
B. Buckalew, collector for hos- 
pital and life insurance cover- 
age; Sergeant at Arms Alvin 
Reno and Trustees Charles Rey- 
olds, Phillip Wong and Carol 
Pilkington. 

The event will begin with no- 
host cocktails from 6:30 to 7:30 
p.m. 


Solid waste disposal 


Presidents 1. W. Abel of the 
Steelworkers and Lee W. Minton 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers have 
been elected to the board of the 
National Center for Solid Waste 
Disposal, a joint labor-manage- 
ment venture in Washington. 


UC session on arbitration 


While the course ts free, stud- 
ents must pay their own travel 
and living expenses, the Labor 
Center said. A block of rooms 
has been set aside for students 
at the Durant Hotel, a block 
from the campus at $13.25 a day 
for single occupancy and $17.25 
to $20.25 for double occupancy. 

The center said that commut- 
ing to the course would be dis- 
couraged because use of library 
facilities at the center is re- 
quired in the evenings. 

Students will be expected to 
stay at the Durant, the Labor 
Center said. 


Sheet Metal 355 
members strike 
Lero Climate 


Members of Sheet Metal Pro- 
duction Workers Local 355 struck 
the Zero Climate Company 
plant in Hayward last week after 
rejecting management’s offer. 

Management offered to extend 
the contract 12 days, with retro- 
activity for any agreement 
reached during that period. 

In offering the extension- 
retroactivity proposal, manage- 
ment didn’t raise its previous 
wage offer of 15-cent increases 
in each year of a three-year con- 
tract. 

The contract expired January 
31, and the 189 employes walked 
out next day. They received Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council strike sanction and Cen- 
tral Labor Council strike sup- 
port. 

Zero Climate, formerly Climate 
Manufacturing Company, is un- 
der new conglomerate owner- 
ship. The new management stuck 
to the same pay offer in three 
proposals to Local 355. 

The plant manufactures 
evaporators and 
heaters. 


Labor warned of 
scabbing here 


Continued from page 1 


air 
residential 


Management stalled negotia- 
tions until the first week of Jan- 
uary, then appeared at negotia- 
tions only one day a week, tell- 
ing union representatives they 
had a fast schedule for return to 
Los Angeles. 

The six working foremen, who 
later scabbed, were included in 
the election at management’s in- 
sistence. After the election, man- 
agement then proposed to take 
them out of the bargaining unit, 
Groulx recalled. 


Management insisted on. the 
open shop, with management to 
be the sole judge of discharge 
erievances, the unions reported. 

United Foam wages of $2 to 
$2.65 per hour for most workers 
and $3 and over for a few skilled 
employes are sufficient, manage- 
ment told the unions, 

The $2 rate is 15 cents more 
than the company pays in its 
non-union Los Angeles opera- 
tions, employer negotiators de- 
clared. 

The company this week asked 
the, workers to return while bar- 
gaining continued. The unions 
countered with a return to work 
proposal contingent on binding 
arbitration but got no definite 
answer, 

Meanwhile, Reading and Gain 
conferred with management 
seeking a solution. 


Teamsters plan dance 


Teamsters Local 70 will hold a 
dance to benefit its scholarship 
and membership fund at 8 p.m., 
Saturday, February 27 at its au- 
ditorium, 70 Hegenberger Road, 
Oakland. Tickets are $7 a couple 
and checks to Teamsters Local 
70 Scholarship Fund should be 
mailed to 70 Hegenberger Road. 


